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numbers, indexes and bound volumes should | 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe: | 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 
Bankers: Child’s, 1, Fleet Street London. E.C.4. 





Memorabilia. 


ROFESSOR GALLI, Superintendent of | 
the Archeological Museum at Florence, 

who is in charge of the excavations in 
Etruria, gives a most interesting account of | 
important finds at Fiesole. Begun in 1910 
and stopped for a time in 1912 excavation 
there has now been resumed and has ended 
in laying open an important temple belong- 
ing to the fourth to the third century B.c. 
The building is undoubtedly the Capitolium 
fesulanum, with which inscriptions have al- | 
ready made us acquainted, and it is the most | 
ancient monument yet discovered in Etruria. | 
Among the noteworthy points about it are | 
the tripartite division of the cella, and the | 
presence of an annexe to the building, which | 
it is thought may have been the residence 
of a college of priests. Fragments of work 
in terracotta reveal something of the decora- 
tion of the exterior, which had main walls, 
columns and frieze of pietra serena; marble 
fragments and pieces of coloured stucco show 
the interior lining of the walls. Bronze and 
silver coins have been discovered in great 
numbers, ranging from the sixth century B.c. 
tothe tenth a.p. The next object of research 
will be the discovery of the lowly and primi- | 
tive sanctuary which assuredly, somewhere | 
on the north-eastern borders of Fiesole, is the 
— original of the temple now brought to 
ight. 


WE review in the Library columns of this | 

number Vol. II of the Minutes and | 
Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, annotated with an introduction ' 
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| by Mr. Fripp. These were transcribed by 
Kichard Savage, who died on Aug. 29 last, 
to whose memory a few lines in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
| are assuredly due. The new biographical 
| study of Shakespeare proceeds by the dis- 
covery and piecing together of facts closely 
or remotely concerning him and his which 
have been lying hidden in local records. 
Richard Savage was a pioneer of this 
research, and however widely it may extend, 
however successful it may prove, it will al- 
ways comprise within it the fruits of his 
unflagging enthusiasm and _ indefatigable 
An Alcester man, who came 
to Stratford in 1884 to be librarian at the 
Birth-place, he was two years later also ap- 
pointed secretary, and he combined with 
these offices that of deputy-keeper of the Cor- 
poration records. He laid down his offices 
in 1910. 


THE Danish explorer, Mr. Peter Freuchen, 


who has been studying the Esquimaux 
of North America with the expedition under 
M. Rasmussen, has returned to Copenhagen 
and The Manchester Guardian prints the 
account of an interview with him. He had 
been allotted the work of mapping the 
archipelago between Greenland and America, 
and had made interesting observations on 
the inhabitants whom he regards as of purer 
Esquimaux origin than the Greenlanders. 
All can write hieroglyphics, using a language 
of 32 syllables of which each has its own 
sign. Of the Baffin’s land tribes M. 
Freuchen reported that they are extra- 
ordinarily superstitious, and that they believe 
man to consist of three parts, body, soul and 
name, whereof the name escapes into space 
after death and goes seeking for a new soul. 


A® interesting letter on the preservation of 
Irish records appears in the Irish Times 
of Sept. 30. The writer laments the obliter 
ation of inscriptions, and neglect of burial- 
grounds throughout Ireland. A small associ- 
ation exists which makes it its care to record 
old tombstone inscriptions, and the letter 
suggests that the clergy in every Irish parish 
should stimulate an interest in this work in 
the schools, by suggesting that schoolmasters 
should pick out a dozen or so of their most 
intelligent pupils and apportion the inscrip- 
tions of the local graveyard for transcription 
among them. It is suggested that three 
copies of every old inscription should be made 
—one for the parish records, one for the 
Public Record Office and one for the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of the Memorials 
of the Dead, to be published in their annual 
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volume. The letter-writer is very hopeful | 
of a good effect to be produced upon these 
little emulators of Old Mortality, and of | 
their work awakening valuable reminiscences | 
in their older neighbours. | 


GALLANT FEAT was performed by the | 

mechanic of a French aeroplane flying | 
from London to Paris on Sept. 29. When 
the aeroplane was over Tunbridge Wells a 
break occurred in the carburettor control cut- 
ting off the supply of petrol, and this man, 
Richards by name, crawled along the wing 
and tried to repair the damage. Being un- 
able to do this he lay on the wing and held 
the end of the pipe together for 45 minutes, 
one leg dangling in space, and the machine 
for the greater part of the time flying at a 
height of some thousands of feet. He was 
numbed with cold when at length the pilot 
brought the machine safely down at the 
Lympne aerodrome. 


AX important sale of archives is announced 

for the coming season by Messrs. Hodg- 
son, being the collection of historical docu- 
emnts, autograph letters and plans of | 
Admiral the Hon. George Clinton, Governor | 
of New York from 1741 to 1751. It includes 
much of his correspondence with other 
Governors and officials of the Colonies, and, 
what is of yet greater interest, the papers 
of Sir Henry Clinton, who took part in the 
war of Independence, and whose correspond- 
ence during the campaigns was very exten- 
sive, and includes intercepted letters, letters 
from Washington, Benedict Arnold, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, Lord Cornwallis and others with 
a most interesting letter of Major André’s 
shortly before his execution. 


‘HE statistical report of the Edinburgh 
Public Libraries for July and August 
shows that this year 45,000 more volumes 
have been issued than were issued in the 
corresponding period last year. At the 
Central Library the number of books circu- 
lated is nearly double the corresponding cir- 
culation of last year. 








AST Sunday, Sept. 28, was the centenary 
of the birth of Francis Turner Palgrave. 
A distinguished man of letters in his day, 
whose own verses as well as his studies in 
literature were appreciated by his contem- 
poraries, he has gained a permanent place 
in English literary history by the compilation 
of ‘The Golden Treasury,’ which is the very 
norm and perfection of an anthology. It | 
was published in 1861, and has been the | 
model for many successors. 
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p® GILBERT SLATER, in his first lecture 

on ‘ Work and Wages’ at the St. Bride 
Institute last Tuesday, made some amusin 
remarks. Countering the once “ibe 
idea that people acted in deliberate pursuit 
of pleasure and deliberate avoidance of pain, 
h2 said that the modern psychologist holds 
that action is determined by instinct, and 
then related an experience of hisown. He was 
walking along a railway track across three 
or four viaducts, and as he went he made 
up his mind what he would do if a train 
came along: he would climb over the side 
of the viaduct and get on to the outside 
trestles. He heard the noise of a train — 
whereupon he did nothing of the kind, but 
raced along the track at a speed “‘ that 
should have won an Olympic Games sprint.’’ 
He ran faster than he had ever done in his 
life, being seized by the instinct of fear. 
The noise of the approaching train was, how- 


| ever, imaginary. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION of the works 

of Walt Whitman has been presented to 
the Bolton Reference Library by Dr. J. 
Johnston, of Bispham. It includes first 
editions of all the American poet’s publica- 
tions, together with all the important bio- 
graphies and critical articles about him and 
his poetry. A special bookcase to contain 
the volumes will be provided, and they will 
be added to as opportunity serves. Much 
of the value of the gift lies in its direct 
association it has had with Whitman, for the 
donor—being a close friend of the poet—was 
able to get most of the books autographed 
when on a visit to America in 1890. 


THE following Limerick (‘‘ There was an 
old man who said, How’’) done into 
Greek may amuse some of our readers. 

It is from a sprightly and erudite article— 
‘More Tremendous Treasure Troves’—in 
last week’s Punch. 


yepwv tis ey, TOs hoBnow 
Botv ryvbe, cai pedéw cipnow; 
épxer eyxabifwv 
yehav te Kat mrailov, 
aitny padakwtépay Onow. 
‘HE Curator of the Provincial Museum at 
Toledo is said to have made the im- 
portant discovery of the inventory of El 
Greco’s property as left by the painter to 
his son. In it is contained a list of more 
than 200 pictures, from which it should 
now be possible to identify the many por- 
traits by this artist whose originals are as 
yet unknown. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE NATION’S MEMORIAL ‘tO NELSON 


Nelson was once Britannia’s God of War, 
And still should be.—Byron. 


RAFALGAR SQUARE, is dedicated, so 
to speak, to Nelson. It is supposed that 

we are indebted to William IV. (who was 
much associated with him in the West 
Indies) for the idea of the said Square to be 
made, and so called; also, that it should 
contain a memorial worthy of Nelson. It 
was designed by Sir Charles Barry, and com- 


pleted, at a cost of £10,000, in 1841. The | 


Square was built over the site of what was 
formerly the Royal Mews—a building of very 
ancient foundation—and of obscure lanes and 
alleys on the West and North of St. Martin’s 
Church. The Royal Mews themselves were 
where the fountains now splash, and on the 
farther side of them, was Hedge Lane. 
They were removed to make room for the 
National Gallery, about 1824. 

The column was begun in 1840, but from 
valious causes the work proceeded so slowly 
that the unfinished pillar became a byword 
and a constant source of public irritation. 
It is a copy of one of the Corinthian Columns 
of the Temple of Mars Uitor, the avenging 
God of War, at Rome. It was completed 
1848-49. The castings which form the Corin- 
thian capital are of the best bell metal, 
weighing several tons. They are fastened 
together by the insertion of immense hooks 
inte proportionate eyes strongly rivetted 
together. Several more tons form the plinth 
upon which the statue stands, and the total 
height of the monuments, designed by Wm. 
Railton (d. 1877), architect, is 193 feet. 

The full length figure of our hero is 17 feet 
in height, and an idea of its proportions may 
be formed from the fact that from toe to heel 
the foot measures 3 of a yard. It is hewn 
out of two pieces of Craigleith stone, of great 
hardness, from the Granton quarry of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, weighs nearly 18 tons, 
and was the work of E. H. Bailey (1788- 
1867), R.A. sculptor, a pupil of Flaxman. 
Prior to its attaining its present position, 
on 4 Nov., 1841, it was exhibited to the pub- 
lic on terra firma for two days, and was 
visited by 100,000 persons. 

The features are true to nature—a portrait 
in stone, not an idealism of a hero, the costume 
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of an English Admiral, in his habit as he lived. 
On a close inspection it had a sort 
of coarseness in workmanship, not perceptible 
at an elevation. Yet it has all the finish that 
can be required, and it has the great merit 
of likeness and character—one perhaps insepar- 
able from the other in the countenance of such 
a man as Nelson. It has the sharp angular 
features, the expression of great activity of 
mind, but of little mental grandeur; and, 
withal, that sad air so perceptible in the best 
portraits of the warrior of long continued pain 
and suffering .. .. though it never abated his 
ardour nor weakened his energies. 

The pedestal is adorned with four alto 
relievos in bronze (cast with metal of cap- 
tured French cannon) which were fixed during 
the years 1849-1852. 

On the N. side the Nile: a scene by W. E. 
Woodlington, from the battle of Aboukir 
(1798): Nelson, wounded in the head, 
declines to be assisted out of his turn by a 
surgeon who has been dressing wounds of a 
common soldier. 

On the E. side, Copenhagen, by J. 
Ternouth: Nelson is represented sealing 
upon a common cannon the treaty of peace 
with the conquered Danes. 

On the §. side, the Death of Nelson, 
Trafalgar, 1805, in Mr. Carew’s work. Nel- 
son is carried off in the act of issuing his 
last sea mandate (viz., ‘‘ observing that the 
tiller ropes were not yet replaced, desired . . 

. . that new ones should be immediately 
rove.” Nelson then covered his face with 
his handkerchief so that none of his crew 
should see he had been wounded). 

The expression of the head, with its resigned, 
though still indomitable energy, is fine, and the 
attitude has conscious ease. Captain Hardy, 
with speaking trumpet in hand, stands beside 
the hero, whilst Dr. Beatty leans over him in 
sorrow. 

This alto relievo was cast in three pieces, 
the joinings of which are adroitly concealed 
by deine spars and rigging, and under its 
lower edge Nelson’s famous signal appears. 

On the W. side, St. Vincent, by M. L. 
Watson: Nelson receiving the sword of the 
Spanish Commander after the battle of St. 
Vincent, 1797. 

The sculptors who executed the St. Vincent 
and the Nile scenes, Messrs. Watson and 
Woodlington, died before the completion of 
their respective works. The cost of the four 
reliefs was estimated at about £4,000. On 
pedestals running out from the column in 
the form of a cross, crouch four lions in 
bronze, each 20ft. long and 11ft. high, and 
each weighing 7 tons. They were modelled 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, for which he received 
£6,000, but it is to be regretted that they 
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were replicas of a common model; they were 
unveiled in February, 1867. But as late 
as Feb., 1850, the artist for the said lions 
had not even been named, as there was no 
tin wherewith to cast them. The total cost 
of the column was £50,000, of which £20,000 
was raised by subscription, and the rest voted 
by Parliament. 

As the first monument erected to Nelson 
after his death, has escaped general notice, 
it may claim a little space in ‘N. & Q.’ 
As soon as the news of the victory of 
Trafalgar reached Cork, Captain Watson, 
Commander of the Sea Fencibles, determined 
to erect an arch in the park of Castle Towns- 
end to Nelson’s memory. The arch, which 
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stunds upon a high hill, and can be seen from | 


a considerable distance at sea, has a marble 
tablet bearing the following inscription : 
This Arch, the first Monument erected to the 
memory of Nelson after the Battle of Trafal- 
gar, was sketched and planned by Captain 
Joshua Rowley Watson, R.N., and built by him 
and 1200 of the Sea Fencibles, then under his 
command (assisted by 8 masons). It was 
erected in five hours, on 10 November, 1805. 
[References: London and Colonial news- 
papers; Besant; 
of Nelson’ (Nicolas), &c.] 
KE. H. Farrproruer. 





PETER STHAEL. 


HERE is one name which ought to be held 
in reverence and esteem in Rosicrucian 


and scientific circles, but which is seldom | q 


heard. It is that of Peter Sthael, the 
scientific tutor of Sir Christopher Wren and 
other illustrious men of his period. 
brought to Oxford in the middle of the seven- 


| jurors. 
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| which 


|/man could not reach. 
| did publickly teach it to the scholars was one 


He was Peter Sthael. 


teenth century by Robert Boyle, ‘‘ the father | 
of chemistry and the brother of the Earl of | ) : i ; 
| certainly did not lack quality of intellect, for 


Cork.’’ Boyle, himself, was a distinguished 
scientist, as the Transactions of the Royal 
Society testify. Pepys also speaks of him 
in terms of highest respect and Evelyn dedi- 
cated to him his ‘ History of Calcographie,’ 
in which he describes him as ‘‘ an illustrious 
and happy genius.”’ It is said that he was 
a philosopher at eighteen and the chief ex- 
ponent since Bacon 
opposed to scholastic philosophy. He 
founded what was known as the ‘‘ Invisible 
College,” the members of which were pro- 
hibited from engaging in the meetings in any 
discussion on religion or politics. 
from these meetings that there grew the 
Royal Society, in the formation of which, 
as will be seen, Sthael played a not unim- 


of experimental, as | 


Tt was | 


portant part. Boyle, among his other accom- | 
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plishments, was the author of a work entitled 
‘ Seraphic Love, or Some Motives and Incen- 
tives to the Love of God.’ _ 

Anthony Wood, in his ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of the University of Oxford,’ writes: 

Boyle introduced into Oxford the first regular 
teacher of practical chemistry. Having heard 
from Hartlib that a chemist with a reputaion 
for making excellent spirit of salt had expressed 
a_ resolution to come to England, he engaged 
fhim as his assistant in Oxford. This man was 
no less than the noted chemist and Rosicru- 
cian, Peter Sthael, of Strasburgh in Royal 
Prussia, a Lutheran, a great hater of women, 
and a very useful man, 

To which statement Hartlib adds the fol- 
lowing : 

And it may be presumed that Sthael would 
have brought with him a supply of chemical 
apparatus, including those retorts in which 
spirit of salt was made and which cannot be 
had in England. 

It has been established beyond doubt that 
some of the founders of the Royal Society 
were Freemasons, Rosicrucians, and Non- 
. What part Sthael played in its 
organisation cannot be said, but it is signifi- 
cant that, although as a corporate body, it 
was not founded until 1662 (its origin dates 
back to 1645, or earlier), Wood writes that, 
from 1649 to 1659 

the Royal Societie at Oxon did in Clerk’s 
house, an apothecarie in St. Marie’s parish, 
exercise themselves in some chimical extracts, 
were carried on and much improved 
before the king’s restauration, in so much that 
severall scholars had private laboratories and 
id perform those things which the memory of 
But the one’ man that 


Sthael appears to have limited his classes 
to ten pupils, but if he purposely limited the 
numbers, as appears to have been the case, he 


among those pupils were Joseph Williamson, 
of Queen’s College (afterwards knighted and 
Secretary of State under Charles II); Dr. 
John Wallis, Professor of Geometry; Chris- 
topher Wren, of All Souls’ (afterwards 
knighted and framed as a physicist and 
architect), then Professor of Astronomy ; 
Nathaniel Crew, of Lincoln College (after- 
wards Bishop of Durham); Thomas Mil- 
lington, of All Souls’, the eminent physician 
(afterwards knighted); Dr. Ralph Bathurst, 
physician and president of Trinity College 
(afterwards Deart of Wells) ; Francis Turner, 
of New College (afterwards head of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge); Richard Grif- 
fith, Fellow of University College and of the 
College of Physicians; and John Locke, 
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then of Christ Church. The last-named is 
described as ‘‘a man of turbulent spirit, 
clamorous, and never contented.’’ ‘‘ The club 
wrot and took notes from the mouth of their 
master, who sate at the upper end of the 
table,’”? says Wood, ‘‘ but the said J. Lock 
scorn’d to do it: so that while every man 
besides, of the club, were writing, he would 
be prating and troublesome.’’ 

Wood himself joined this ‘‘ Chimical 
Club,” as he calls it, paying thirty shillings 
at the beginning of the session and a like 
sum at its termination, but his ‘‘ mind being 
still after antiquities and musick,’’ he relin- 
quished the study, for which fact historians 
must render grateful thanks. Some of 
Sthael’s pupils, however, retained their 
interest in practical chemistry and put their 
knowledge to practical use. For example, 
we read that R. Sharrock, of New College, 
prepared ‘‘oleum salis’’ with Sthael, and 
discovered that it removed iron stains from 
linen. 

One student, as least, seems to have remem- 
bered the master with gratitude, for Dr. 
Wallis, writing in November, 1700, said : 

It is now near fifty years ago that Mr. Sthael 
{a skilfull Chymist) came to Oxford (being in- 
vited hither for that purpose) and made it his 
business here, to instruct such as desire it, 
in the practice of chymistry (a piece of know- 
iedge not misbecoming a gentleman) that is, 
when 6, 8, or more (of the better rank amongst 
us) agreed together for that purpose; he did 
with them (in a convenient place for that 
affaire), go through a whole course of chymis- 
try. And so with one company after another 
from time to time. 


Sthael continued his classes in Oxford 
unit] 1664, when ‘‘ for want of disciples he 
went to other places.’? He became operator 
to the Royal Society, which office he held 
until 1670. In November of that year he 
returned to Oxford, where he had several 
classes successively. He then went back to 
London, where, in 1675, he passed away, his 
mortal remains being deposited in the church 
ot St. Clement Dane’s in the Strand. One 
would like to know more of his Rosicrucian 
antecedents and connexions, and whether he 
had any active connexion with the revival 
of Freemasonry at that time, but these are 
matters difficult to trace, because of the 
reticence studiously observed by all connected 
with both these movements during that 
period. It is also singular that in the 
Histories of the Royal Society written by 
Wedl, Birch, and Bishop Sprat, no mention 
is made of Sthael. 

DupLeY WRIGHT. 





DRYDEN AND SWIFT: THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP. 


(THERE has always been some uncertainty 

as to how John Dryden and Jonathan 
Swift were related. The Swift pedigree in 
‘Landed Gentry’ makes Swift’s grand- 
mother a daughter of John Dryden, of Canon 
Ashby, co. Northants, and a sister of Sir 
Erasmus Dryden, 1st Bart. In ‘An 
Kighteenth Century Correspondence,’ edited 
by Lilian Dickens and Mary Stanton, 1910, 
there is a pedigree of the Swift family, in 
which Swift’s grandmother is shown as 
‘Elizabeth Dryden, aunt of John Dryden, 
the poet.’” Malone, in the Life of Dryden, 
prefixed to his edition of ‘The Critical and 
Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden,’ 
1800, says “‘it is not easy to ascertain the 
exact degree of relationship between Dryden 
and Swift.’? He conjectures that Eliza- 
beth Swift was the child of a brother of Sir 
Erasmus Dryden, 1st Bart. Swift, we know, 
refers to John Dryden as a “ near relation,”’ 
and Dryden is reported to have informed 
‘“ Cousin Swift’’ that he would never be a 
poet. 

Now, we may dismiss the statements in 
Burke that Elizabeth Swift was the daughter 
of John Dryden, and sister of Sir Erasmus 
Dryden, Bart., as the said John Dryden, 
died in 1584. It is true that in his will he 
mentions a daughter Elizabeth, to whom he 
left a share of a sum of £2,400, and a silver 
cup, but Elizabeth Swift was living in 1642, 
and was the mother of three children born 
after that date. Had she been the aunt of 
Jchn Dryden, the poet, she must have been 
the daughter of either Sir John Dryden, 2nd 
Bart., or of his brother William Dryden (see 
Dryden pedigree, Baker’s ‘ Northampton- 
shire.’) Sir John had a daughter Elizabeth 
‘“‘died unmarried in 1681,’ and William 
Dryden’s daaghter Elizabeth married Am- 
brose Mayhew, of Grimsbury. 

Sir Erasmus Dryden, ist Bart., had a 
brether, Nicholas Dryden, and it appears 
likely that he was the father of Elizabeth 
Swift. Let us examine the evidence. 
Nicholas Dryden, of Greens Norton, co. 
Northants, married Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Emyley, of Helmdon, co. Northants, 
on 14 June, 1598. They had a daughter 
Elizabeth. baptized 26 March, 1599, at Helm- 
don. Nicholas Dryden died 12 Jan., 1608-9, 
seized of lands held of the King as of his 
Manor of Norton, and Jonathan Dryden, 
aged eight, was found to be his son and 
heir. 
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According to Burke’s pedigree. (‘ Swifte of 
Swiftsheath and Lionsden’), Elizabeth 
Swift, formerly Dryden, had ten sons and 
four daughters, and, of these sons, one was 
named Dryden and another Jonathan. 

If the supposition is correct that Eliza- 
beth Swift was the daughter of Nicholas Dry- 
den, it is likely that she would name one of 
her sons after her eldest brother, Jonathan 
Dryden. Moreover, Malone states that ‘‘ on 
her husband’s living [Goodrich, in Hereford- 
shire] being sequestrated, the profits of it 
were consigned to Jonathan Dryden, 
minister, who was probably her brother.’ 

The Dryden pedigree in Baker’s ‘ North- 
amptonshire’ gives Nicholas Dryden four 
children, baptized at Woodford, co. North- 
ants, viz., Jonathan aged 8 in 1608-9; John 
baptized in 1603; Godwin, baptized in 1606; 


and Susanna, baptized in 1607, but omits | 


mention of the eldest daughter, Elizabeth, who 
was, as we have shown, born at her mother’s 
old home, Helmdon, and baptized there. 
The baptisms at Woodford have not been 
verified, but it is curious that the christian 


Swift family to a marriage between the Rev. 
Thomas Swift, who died in 1592, and Mar- 
garet, daughter and heir of Thomas Godwin, 
D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. If Nicholas 
Dryden named one of his sons Godwin, it 
suggest a previous connection between the 


there is no evidence at present. 

If Swift’s grandmother was the daughter 
of Nicholas Dryden, then John Dryden, the 
poet, was great-nephew to Nicholas, and the 
two poets were second cousins once removed. 

P. D. Munpy. 


‘PITAPH AT BRAUNTON.—The follow- 
ing inscription on a tombstone uow 


fastened against one of the outer walls of St. , 


Brannock’s Church, Braunton, may be worth 
recording both for its wording and because 
it may not long be decipherable: 


Here lieth interred Mrs. 
Deborah Keene, late owner of the Mannor of 
[Braunton 
Arundell in this parish shee 
was baptd. Fehr. the 24th 1627 
lived unmarried and was burd 
December the 31 1694. 
Virginity was had in estimation 
And wont to be observed wth veneration; 
Above us still so single life is led 
In heaven none marry nor are married, 


| M.I.C.U.M., F.I.D.A.C., etc. 


But live angelick lives and virgins crowned 
All wth their coronets the Lamb surround. 
This maiden landlady has one obtained, 
Web tho much sought in marriage - still 
refrained, 
And now the inheritance undefiled obtained. 
S. F. 


HAKESPEARIANA (see cxlvii. 188). — 

‘* Amongst the names and subscriptions 

of ‘ Adventurers’ for lands in Ireland and 

also of those subscribed for ye Sea Service ”’: 

Mary Shakespeare of ye Shaied London, 
widow, £100. 

From the ‘‘Account of the Adventurers in 
the co. Tipperary, to whom land was assigned, 
September, 1653 ”’ : 

In the Barony of Eliogartie. 

Margaret Shakespeare, £100.0.0 for 

acres roods perches 
Irish measure ... 
English measure... 399 3 383 
(Prendergast’s ‘ Cromweilian Settlement.’) 
GEORGE EGERTON. 


name Godwin should occur in the Dryden | *¢ K AIBOSH,” “TO PUT THE KAIBOSH 


family in 1606, as it owed it existence in the | 


ON.”—1. Erymotocy. Kaibosh has 
passed into English slang from Judeo-Ger- 
man, or Yiddish. The word is common- 
place enough; it means nothing more than 
‘““ Kighteen Pence.’’ Properly speaking, it 
should be pronounced ‘‘ Khai-Bash,’’ with 
the accent on the second syllable. The kh 


Silda gk Math ead  Deeudins an 08 whiek | should be sounded as is the ch in Scottish 


loch. Kaibosh is a term which is derived 
from no Semitic root; it consists of four 
Hebrew consonants, initials of words, which 
have been amalgamated. English parallels 
are not unknown, e.g., D.O.R.A., W.R.E.N., 
The four 
Hebrew consonants are Heth, Yoéd, Beth, 
Shin. The former pair, i.e. Heth and Yod, 
are here used for their numerical value, 
Heth=8 and Yod=10. The 8 comes first 
because it is then possible to read the figures 
as the words Haz, or ‘‘Life,”’ ‘ Living.” 
In the numerals from 11-19 (excluding 15 and 
16), the ten usually precedes the unit, but in 
giving ages, for example, it is a neat touch 


'to say ‘‘He is Hai (not Yah) years old,” 


implying thereby a wish, ‘‘ May he live!” 
So much for Hai. The second syllable, 
Bash, is composed of two consonants. Beth 
is used numerically and is the equivalent of 
2. Shin stands for the German-Dutch coin, 
known in German as Stiiber or Stiiver and 
in English as Stiver. In this connection it 
means ‘halfpenny,’ and so one Beth-Stiver 
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or Bash is one penny, literally, two half- | 
pence. 

It is curious to note the depreciation of | 
currency. Roger Ascham (Letters, 2,250), | 
in 1551, has ‘“‘ to buy a stiversworth, which 
is twopence.”” The German Stiiber was 8 
pfennige or a penny. Yet in England, | 
where the term is probably nearly two cen- 
turies old, the Stiver is but a halfpenny. 

2. Use. We now come to usage and the | 
best illustration is afforded by Thomas At- | 
kins’s song ‘ We’re going to put the Kaibosh 
on the Kaiser.’ The metaphor comes from 
the small auctions in Petticoat Lane, where 
the bidding, for petty articles, rises in pence | 
or even in halfpence. An eager purchaser, 
to cut the proceedings short, will call out | 
Khai Bash! and the article will promptly be | 
knocked down to him. So, ‘“‘ to put the kai- | 
bosh ’”? on anything comes to mean to settle | 
it or give the coup de grace. 


H. Loewe. 


HE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE. — | 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt in his volume on | 

the Hazlitts, 1912, ii. p. 33, says of this 
well-known House that ‘‘ it was taken down 
in 1839.”” But his reference to Smith’s 
‘Book for a Rainy Day,’ 1861, should read 
p. 135 and not p. 259, and Mr. W. Whitten 
in his edition of this book provides a long | 
note (p. 148) concluding that ‘‘ the estab- 
lishment disappeared in 1839." A recent | 
find of a Sale Catalogue of these premises | 
indicates the cause for this ‘‘ disappearance.’’ 
The sale was held on the premises Thursday, 
April 18, 1839, at twelve for one o’clock, | 
and we are informed, ‘‘ the first 50 Lots are | 
sold under Distress for Five Quarters’ Rent, | 
due at Lady-day last, amounting to £75.’ 
This is unexpiainable, as the business was 
supposed to be very successful. At this sale, | 
which was held by Geo. Haines, of Knights- | 
bridge and Grosvenor Row, Pimlico, the 
several curiosities in the ‘‘shop’”’ are speci- 
fically indicated, thus: Lot 17 was two lead | 


figures, ‘‘Grenadier Guards presenting 
Arms’ and sold for £4 10s.; and Lot 18, 


a figure of the Duke of Cumberland on Horse | 
back and seven plaster casts was purchased 
at £2 2s. by John Bowyer Nichols. | 
His son, John Gough Nichols, purchased for 
£1 a model, ‘‘an Enterior,’”’ in a glazed | 
case over the parlour door. As the material | 
of this shop was also sold we can understand | 
that it was demolished when the purchasers | 
took their lots away—and so ‘‘ disappeared ”’ | 
for ever what was the most interesting relic 
of old Chelsea. 
Ateck ABRAHAMS. 


PRUNKARD'S CLOAK. — Recently at 

Stevens’s Auction Rooms, King St., 
W.C., was sold for seven guineas an “ abso- 
lutely unique Elizabethan drunkard’s cloak 
in which drunkards were placed and paraded 
through the streets.’ The article was 
described as ‘‘ from Yorkshire, the only other 
specimen recorded was at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in 1655.” 

It appears that the drunkard’s cloak was 
essentially a north country punishment for 
drunkards and was inflicted by the Magis- 
trates during the Commonwealth. The 
article is thus described in ‘ The History of 
Intemperance ’ : 

The barrel had one head out and a hole 
through the other, through which the offender 
was made to put his head, while his hands 
were drawn through two small holes, one on 
each side. With this he was compelled to 
march along the public streets. 


William Andrews’s ‘ Bygone Punishments’ 
reproduces a picture of the ‘‘cloak’’ which 
appeared in the Rev. John Brands’ ‘ History 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne’ published in 1789. 

The Antiquary of April, 1888, records an 
address at the British Archeological Associa- 
tion by Dr. Brushfield on the punishment of 
the Drunkard’s Cloak, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
No other instance of this rough mode of 
punishment appeared to be known in Eng- 
land, but many continental cities, for 
example, Delft, Nuremberg, Copenhagen 
and Dresden had similar customs. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


{ENTLEMAN TROOPER: DRAGOONS. 
—The following notes from the registers 
of Banbury Parish Church may be interest- 
ing: 
1714, Jany. 25. Marriage at Banbury of 
Richard Page ‘‘a Gentleman Trooper” & 
Mary Plevy, both of Banbury. Lic. 

1715, April. ‘‘ Thomas Holdsworth, a 
Gentleman Trooper (of Capt. Knightly’s 
Troop) was bur. ye 9th day.” 

There are several marriages about this 
time, so that the town was evidently a garri- 
son one. I give examples: 

1716, etc. Marriages of Dragoons 
Major Genll Peppers Ridgmt.’’ 

1717, May. ‘Richard Whitehouse a 
Dragoone in Brigadier Bouldses Ridgment 
and Ann Russell were married, with Banns 
yo 2nd day.” 

In the register the year commences on Jan. 
1, at this time. 


“ in 


HersBertT SOUTHAM. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LOCKED NORTH DOORS.—When and 


why were these built up in English | 
In the early Middle Ages the | 


churches ? 
north side was known as the devil’s side, and 
the north door was opened at every baptism 
for the escape of the fiend, and at all other 
seasons carefully closed. 
Hawker, at 158. ii. 197—Sept. 14, 1850). In an 
interesting communication in 1889 (7 S. viii. 


336) Mr. J. C. Arxrnson shows that this | 


conception of the north side, with its accom- 
panying prejudice against burial there, is at 
least twenty-five centuries old, according to 


the testimony of pre-historic grave-mounds. | 


It is a remarkable fact that not only in Eng- 
land but also in Denmark there were for- 
merly in many cases entrances to the church 
on the north as well as on the south, but 
those on the north have almost invariably 
been built up. 
Denmark were blocked, the fonts were re- 
moved from their position near them and 
placed close to the entrance to the chancel. 
It is well known that in many cases in this 
country fonts were removed from the west to 
the east end. But why were the north doors 
built up? The explanation must cover the 
case of the Danish as well as that of the 
numerous English churches where this 
feature occurs. 


G. F. T.-R. 


HARLEQUIN ON A SIGNBOARD. —I 

have seen a signboard, 3ft. 74in. high by 
3ft. broad, purchased from a dealer in Bog- 
nor, 1894-5, on which is painted a Harlequin 
in one of the traditional attitudes: right 
arm curved with hand to cap, left hand on 
hip holding bat. The figure has a white ruff 
around throat; mask and tamborin on 
ground; pedestal with memorial urn in 
middle distance; trees in Gainsborough 
manner. 


Each side of the signboard is painted alike, | 


The ‘‘ board” is a sheet of copper with a 
rounded edging of the same metal, in very 
good condition. 

The dealer said that he believed it had 
hung somewhere in the outskirts of London. 
It is signed W. Evans, London. 

Can any one tell me who this W. Evans 


could be, and what could be the name of the | 


Inn in front of which could hang a full- 
length Harlequin? Could it possibly be the 
sign of some booth at one of the pleasure 
gardens in or round London ? 

M. BC. 
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| MHE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY was 
opened for passenger traffic from Pad- 
| dington to Farringdon Street Jan. 10, 1863. 
| 1 should be glad to know when the portion 
| of the District Railway between Westminster 
| Bridge and Victoria Station was completed. 

G. F. R. B. 
HOMAS SEWARD,  Prebendary of 
Lichfield.—According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ li. 282, he was the son of John Seward 
of Badsey, Worcestershire. Who was his 
mother, and when was he born in 1708? [| 
should also be glad to learn the date of his 
| Inarriage with Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. John Hunter, Headmaster of Lichfield 

| Grammar School. 
G. F. R. B. 


USTARD AT HOLKHAM: REFER. 
ENCE WANTED. — I feel that I have 
read the following story somewhere :—Many 
years ago, when the Great Bustard was sup- 
posed to be extinct in Norfolk, a party was 
| assembled at Holkham for partridge shoot- 
ing. After the first day one of the guests 
proved so dangerously undesirable as a com- 
panion that it was agreed he should be dis- 
posed of, and he was therefore asked if next 
day he would care to go Bustard shooting. 
He glady acquiesced, to the relief of his 
brother sportsmen who, on their return from 
an unperturbed day’s sport, asked him how 
, he had got on, and were not a little surprised 
to learn that he had shot (I forget how 
many) Bustards. 
I am anxious to obtain (a) the reference 
for this story and, if true, (b) the date of its 
occurrence and full details. 


AVIS. 


TLANTIS. —- What opinion have compe- 

tent authorities on this legend and has 

| anything worth attention been published 

fully discussing it in the light of recent 
archeological researches ? 

Abbé Th. Moreau, early this year, wrote 
an article in popular form which a local 
journal translates, wherein he expressed 
strong conviction that Plato’s narrative had 
a basis of fact. 

A sketch plan outlines ‘‘ Atlantida.” It 
appears an ocean-girt ovoid whose butt 1s 
about equidistant by 500 miles from Cape 
Finnisterre and Mizen head. The major 
axis runs N.E.—S.W., giving it a length of 


| 3,000 miles; while its flanks enclose the sub- 
| marine plateaux of the Azores and Canaries. 
| His main points are: 

(a) Memoranda of the Geologist, M. P. 
Termier, on the experience of the cable ship 
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laying the line from Brest to Cape Cod in | ‘** Halve the are between Uxmal and Gizeh, 
1898. The cable broke in long. 47 M. lat. | i.e., at 60” from both, we are over Dolphin 
29.40 W. Efforts to recover, instead of en- | Ridge.’’ ({ have never checked this for lack 


countering smooth muddy bottom at the | 
depth (1,00 fathoms), found extensive fields | 
of rugged rocks involving their tackle in | 
serious damage and even breaks. Specks of | 
rock picked off the grapnel were all vitreous | 
or ‘colloidal ’’ lava. This must have been | 
outpoured exposed to the atmosphere. If | 
formed underwater it would have been crys- | 
talline. He inferred a geologically recent | 
large area of submergence. 

(b) The opinion of the Zoologist, M. Luis 
Germain, who, ‘‘ hace algunos afios ’’ made 
acareful investigation of the flora and fauna | 
of these east Atlantic archipelagoes. His 
conclusion was that land existed here con- 
nected to the Iberian peninsular, N.W. 
Africa and the Antilles. It was broadly | 
breached on the West and soon after more 
narrowly on the East in Tertiary times. | 
What remained was ‘‘ Atlantida.’’ The dis- | 
appearance of the major portion of this was 
a Quaternary event and subsequent to man’s 
appearance; hence the numerous allusions 
in folk-lore to such a catastrophe. 

This article recalls that a Mexican paper, 
some seven or eight years ago, published con- 
siderable matter relating to Central America 
with conjectures of Old World connections. 

It remarked on the close approximation of 
Lhasa and Gizeh to a spacing of 60° longi- 
tude, both being practically 60° from the 
North Pole. Was it not worth while investi- 
gating whether this equilateral triangle 
factor of geodesy was something more than 
mere coincidence ? 

M. Aurel Stein and Sven Hedin had re- | 
vealed the existence of an ancient civiliza- | 
tion in the Gobi. In this and in countless | 
other instances were archeeologists’ ‘‘ earliest | 
dates” being confounded (and truly one can | 
hardiy read a page of ‘‘ memorabilia’’ and | 
deny this). | 

There were, further, the close affinities 
between the Toltec-Mayan peoples and the 
Tatar and Mongols; while the former with 
their sphinxes, pyramids, great knowledge of 
astronomy and mensuration resembled the | 
Egyptians. 

In Central America the most important 
pre-historic site is at Uxmal, very nearly | 
180° longitude from Lhasa; but the latitude 
inonly 220 N. Anywhere near 30° N. or 60° 
from the Pole would have been in the exten- 
sive marches of the North littoral of the Gulf 
if not under the Sea. 


| of Deheubarth ; 


of a chart) ‘‘ and about here is the tradi- 
tional site of Atlantis.”’ 

This would be at about long. 29° W. At 
30° N. lat. we are not far off the centre of 
Abbé Moreau’s ‘‘ Atlantida.’ 

Dr. Fleure in his ‘ Races of England and 
Wales ’ remarks on the ‘‘ Great Stone Monu- 
ments ’’ movement (of culture rather than 
peoples) giving Great Britain affinity with 
S.E. Europe and Egypt, ‘‘ provisionally ”’ 
in the 3rd Millenium B.c. But he quotes G. 
Elliot Smith’s opinion that the Iberian 
peninsula has examples of most of these 
monuments and that movements elsewhere 
were more or less derivatives. 

As for the North East Atlantic being a 
zone of great seismic disturbances in com- 
paratively recent times one has only to read 
the close of the section on Geology in the 
‘Encycl. Brit.’ article on Ireland, in which 
work we are also reminded that for ‘‘ many 
centuries ’’ past Lisbon had suffered from 
earthquakes which culminated in the terrible 
upheaval of Nov., 1755. 

Where else has this ‘‘equilateral Triangle”’ 
coincidence been referred to, and does anyone 
seriously think there is anything in it? 

H. J. H. Stevens. 

Valparaiso. 

WELSH ROYAL FAMILY.—I should be 

much obliged to any reader who could 
inform me whom the following people 
married and the descent of their wives : — 
Anarawd, King of Gwynedd; Cadel, King 
Merfyn, King of Powys; 
Guriat; Tudwal Gloff, lord of Dyfed; Meu- 
wrig (died without issue). All the above 
were sons to Rhodri Fawr, King of Wales 
844-887; Ellis ap Anarawd, Prince of Powys 
Gogledd, killed in 940 fighting against the 
Anglo-Danes. 

D. of G. 


QT. WHITE (OR CANDIDA) AND HER 
\ CHEESE.—In 1882 a ccrrespondent in 
‘N. & Q.’ gave the following quotation from 
a book by William Tyndale: 

Saynte Whyte muste haue a Chese once in a 
year and that of the greatest sorte, whiche yet 
eateth no chese. It shal be geuen vnto the 
poore in hyr name saye they .... Moreover 


{they saye: It is geuen vnto saynte Whytes 


chappelayn .... What shall saynte Whyte do 
for the agayne for that greate chese? (for I 
wote wel it is not geue’ for nought) shal she 
gene abu’du’ce of mylk to make butter & 
Chese.’ 
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Are there any other Saints to whom votive | 
offerings were given so as to ensure abund- | 


ance ot milk, butter and cheese ? 
R. HepcerR WALLACE. 


THE PARISH COW.—TI shall be glad of 


Hewgoe of St. Just’’ was proved in 1687, 
and 1 have a note which states that the will 
of ‘*‘ Joel Hewgo, senr., of St. Just,’ was 
proved in 1692. [ am desirous of further 


| information relating to the Hugos of St. 


references and details in respect to the | 


” 


“Parish Cow” of olden time. When was 
she superseded by grants or loans from the 
parish to poor men to buy a cow? 

R. Hepcer Wat.ace. 


’ EASBERRY.—William Keasderry, Capt., 


E.I.C.S., Bengal, died at Chittagong, 
Apr. 15, 1797. He was eldest son of W. 
Keasberry, sometime (before 1798) manager 
of the Bath theatre. 


for information as to the date and place of | 


his birth, his father’s Christian name, and 
the Christian and maiden names of his 
mother. 

Vue. 


** KOSSAT”’: ‘ VEXILLIFER.’’—These 
two words appear in German docu- 
ments of the sixteenth century which I have 
recently had translated, and not only have 
they baffiled the translators but I cannot find 
them in any German dictionary I have con- 
sulted; doubtless this is because they are 
obsolete terms. From the context, ‘‘ Kossat”’ 
would appear to be some sort of small land- 
owner, while ‘‘ Vexillifer’’ was an ofiice of 
state, a certain nobleman being described as 
‘* Vexillifer von Pomerellen’’ (the Polish 
palatinate not the German duchy). 
I should be grateful if some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ could give me their meaning. 
Laurence M. Wotcxo. 


fT UGO OF ROSECASSA, CORNWALL.— 

In the ‘ Magna Britannia’ (1814), vol. 
iii., Cornwall, s.v. ‘ Parochial History,’ 
occurs this sentence: ‘‘ The barton of Rose- 
cassa, formerly the seat of the Rosecassa 
family, and afterwards of that of Hugo or 
Hewgo, both extinct, is now a farm-house, 
the property of Sir William Lemon, Bart.’’ 

As the co-heiresses of Rosecassa married 
Treffry and Wollacombe, it would appear 
that the Hugos (and, perhaps, the Lemons of 
Carclew) acquired the seat by purchase. In- 
formation on this point would be gladly re- 
ceived. 

Rosecassa is in the parish of St. Just-in- 
Roseland, near Falmouth and Truro, and I 
have notes of Hugo of ‘ St. Just ’’—presum- 
ably of St. Just-in-Roseland and not of the 
village of St. Just near St. Ives. Accord- 


ing to 12 S. xii. 478, the will of ‘‘ John 


Just, as I wish to establish a conection 
between these Hugos and those of St. Feock, 
a village on the other side of the Truro inlet, 
about three miles away. 

CRANTOCK, 


ANIELL OF CO. CORNWALL. — Can 
any reader give me information on the 
Damell family ot Truro? 
* Alumni Oxonienses’ records the matricu- 
lation on 6 Nov., 1804, of Thomas Daniell, 


I should be grateful | of Brasenose, aged 17, son of Ralph Allen 


Daniell, armiger, of Truro. According to 
‘Magna Britannia,’ vol. iii., in 1814, 
Ralph Allen Daniell (misprinted once as 
‘** Daniel ’’), esq., was the owner or occupier 


| of the seat of Trelissick, parish of St. Feock, 





| near Truro (p. clxxvii.), of the farm-house 


called ‘‘ Tregew ’’ ( ?Trejew), same parish (p. 
106), and of the Manor of Newham, in Ken- 
wyn, near Falmouth (p. 157). What was 
the connection of Ralph Allen Daniell, of 
Truro and Trelissick, with ‘‘ Thomas Daniel, 
KEsq., of Trelissic, co. Cornwall,’”’ whose 
daughter, Anne, married the Hon. Hinton 
East, of Raymond Hall, St. Andrews, 
Jamaica, a Member of the Legislative and 
Privy Councils of that island (half-brother 
of the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Hyde-East, 
M.P., F.R.S., &c., cr. first Baronet of Cal- 
cutta in 1823)? And what was his connec- 
tion with ‘‘ Lieut.-Col. John Daniel,’’ who 
m. Mary, sister of Hinton East (Burke’s 
‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ ed. 1878, 3.v. 
‘ Kast of Calcutta ’) ? 

Ralph Allen Daniell held land in the 
parish of St. Feock (Trelissick, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been his principal seat), and 
the Registers of the Parish Church record 
the marriage on 12 Oct., 1799, by licence, of 
Peter Hugo, bachelor, of the parish of St. 
Feock, to Mary Daniell, widow, of the same 
parish. Was Ralph Allen Daniell any 
close connection of Mrs. Mary Daniell? By 
her first husband, whose Christain name I 
do not know, Mrs. Daniell is said to have 
had no less than twenty children ; by her 
second husband she had but two sons. Little 
else of her is known to me as yet; YT am 
ignorant of her maiden name. _ According 
to a note on the back of a miniature, she 
died in 1852, aged 96, it is supposed in Corn- 
wall. If anything is known of her Daniell 
descendants, T should be extremely grateful 
for information. 
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Burke (‘General Armoury,’ ed. 1843) and | 
Papworth (‘ Ordinary,’ 1874) assign the fol- 
lowing arms to the ‘‘ Daniel’? family of | 
Trelissick: Per fess ermine and sable, in | 
chief two lozenges of the last, and in base a | 
talbot passant or. The crest was A pelican | 
proper encircled with two branches of laurel, | 
also proper. The same authorities assign 
to ‘‘ Daniell ’’ of Truro, Per fess ermine and | 
sable, in chief two mascles of the last, and | 
ia base a panther passant of the first; the | 
crest is, On two oak-branches vert, fructed | 
or, meeting saltireways in base, a pelican | 
ermine, vulning her breast proper. This | 
suggests close connection between the Daniells | 
of Trelissick and Truro. 
Information relating to other Daniell 
families in Cornwall will be of use to me. 
CRANTOCK. | 


‘THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY.’—Can any | 

reader say whether Mrs. Sherwood’s | 

‘Fairchild Family’ is still in print and, if | 

so, where it can be obtained ? 

H. Maxwett Pripeavx. | 
| 


reader | 








Plymouth. 


ONTAIGNE QUERY. — Can any 

identify the following text, quoted by Mon- 
taigne in his essays. “ Accepte, dit l’Ecclé- 
siaste, en bonne part, les choses au visage et 
au gout qu’elles se présentent a toi, du jour 
a la journée; le demourant est hors de ta 
connaissance; which Cotton translates: “‘ Take 
in good part, says Ecclesiastes, the things that 
present themselves to thee, as they seem and 
taste from hand to mouth: the rest is out of 
thy knowledge.” 

I have searched hoth Ecclesiastes and Eccle- 
siasticns without success. Montaigne, having 
a notoriously bad memory, perhaps quoted the 
wrong book. 





| 


EI. TRENCHAM. 


UOTATION: “ES REX ET NON HABES | 

TEMPUS ESSE REX?’’—In Hall’s Chron- | 
icle, 1548; reprint 1809, p. 652, is an account of | 
“A Parliament at the bdecke Fryers in Lodon ” 
on 15 April (1523). After Mass the King 
(Henry VIII) came into the Parliament cham- | 
ber, and Dr. Tunstall, Bishop of London, made | 
“an eloquent Oracion,” in which, after giving 
two quotations from the Psalms (Vulgate), he | 
said “‘ that God had sent vs a prince of great | 
iudgment ... . whiche ... . forgat not to! 
studye to sette forwarde all thynges whiche | 
might he profitable to his people and realme, 
least ther might be layde to his charge the) 
saiyng of Seneca, Es rex & non habes tempus | 


esse rex?” } 
This report is reproduced in Holinshed’s | 





Chronicles, 1586, reprint, 1807-8, vol. iii, p. 682. | 
here, if anywhere, in Seneca is “ Es rex,” | 
etc.? The tragedy of Thyestes contains sayings 
about Kings. I have no indexed edition of the | 
writings of the elder Seneca. | 
Rosert PIERPOINT. | 
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Replies. 





ANIMAL FOLK-LORE 
(cxlvi, 433). 


THE following passage that occurs in the 

Japanese encyclopedia ‘ Wakan Sansai 
Dzue’ by Terashima, 1713, tom. xcii,, is an 
apposite parallel to what Mr. G. S. GrBBons 
has quoted from Bishop MHall’s ‘Select 
Thoughts ’ : 

According to certain Chinese authors, the 
female deer helps off the sickness of her mate 
with a medicinal herb; the spider, when stung 
by the wasp, bites a leaf-stalk of taro and rubs 
the wound with it; the tiger shot with a 
poisoned arrow antidotes it by eating fine mud; 
and the wild boar in the same predicament 
digs and eats the root of the tsi-ni (Adenophora 
Sp.) As for those three quadrupeds, | have 
never seen them acting thus, whereas { have 
personally witnessed a spider’s performance as 
described. When the dog is poisoned with the 
nux vomica, he drinks water to prevent its 
effects; when the snake finds a ground covered’ 
with the slime of slugs he turns aside and 
never gets into it. The dog and the rat are 
very fond of oils, but they would not — 

0g 
that mishappens to lick it having all his hairs 
to fall off. So far forth, even the brutes will 
discern their medicines and poisons, and what 
if man remain in utter ignorance of them? 

Some of the popular beliefs enumerated by 
Hall are also current in the far East. The 
Chinese believe the bear uses to allay his 
pressing hunger during wintering by occasion- 
ally licking his fore-paws; the Japanese 
say that he preparatively squashes an ant- 
heap and sticks it in numberless layers on 
his ‘ palms’ before retiring to hibernate (Li 


| Shi-Chin, ‘ Pan-tsau-kang-much,’ 1578, tom. 


li; Hirase ‘ Sankia Meibutsa Dzue,’ 1754, 
tom. ii.) The Japanese hold the plantain 
ieaf to revivify a frog recently killed, if used 
to wrap it in (‘ Kageré Nikki,’ c. 1000 a.p.) 
Both the names, Dog Grass (Inuqusa) in 
Japanese Cat and Dog Grass (Mau-kau- 
tsau) in Chinese, for Setaria viridis, would 
seem to suggest that this grass was formerly 
believed to be resorted to by the dog and cat 
as a cure for their illness. 
Kumacusv Mr1NakatTa. 


ICHARD BRATHWAIT (cxlvii. 137, 
215).—There are two authorities which 
should certainly not be passed over. (1) 
Joseph Haslewood’s edition of ‘ Barnabe 
Itinerarium or Barnabee’s Journal,, 2 vols., 
1820. This includes a life of the author, a 
bibliographical introduction to the Itinerary 
and a catalogue of his works. Haslewood’s 
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book was revised and edited (not without | printed a letter dated ‘‘ Eton, July 6th, 1814, A. 
misprints) by W. Carew Hazlitt in 1876. (2) | 1n which Walker says, ‘‘ 1 have written above a 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s article on Brathwait in | five books of Gustavus—very long ones; the I 
the ‘D.N.B.’ The volume of Errata which | first is 1662 lines, the second 1690...., ali 
supplemented that dictionary should not be | My plan is extensive beyond description.” ee 
forgotten. Mr. Gosse’s list of Brathwait’s | (This is after the publication of the 1813 hb 
publications runs to over thirty items. | volume). One of the pieces in Moultrie’s | ing 
1 may be excused for pointing out two ap- | Collection has had a circulation outside that | ti 
parent oversights in Mx. AsKew’s contribu- | Volume. The lines ‘To a Girl in her thir | jg 
tion. He writes “ After he had matriculated | teenth year’ are included (though the poem 1814 
he returned to the North...” This would | 18 not given in fnll) in Locker-Lampson’s hen’ 
seem to imply that Brathwait left Oxford | ‘Lyra Elegantiarum,’ No. ccxv in the edition | J}, 
immediately, or very shortly after, his | of 1891, and, in a still more incomplete form, | (of 
matriculation. Surely this was not the case. | 12 Dr. H. A. Holden’s ‘ Foliorum Silvula,’ (182 
According to Wood, he resided in Oriel Col- | Part i, No. 709, and in consequence are | ji, 
lege for ‘“‘at least three years.’”’ Wood | familiar to some “ classical men ”’ who have his 
adds ‘‘ Afterwards he removed to Cam-| turned them into Latin elegiac verse. Wal- ve 
bridge.’ The date of Richard Brathwait’s | ker’s ‘ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum’ was the 
matriculation is 22 February, 1604/5. See | once a well-known book. app 
the ‘ Register of the University of Oxford,’ Epwakp Bensty. This 
ed. by Mr. Andrew Clark, IT. part ii. p. 279. com) 
It is important, by the way, to remember EFERENCE WANTED (exlvii. 212).— ] vari 
that a student’s matriculation in the Uni- ‘““Go return never in battle shalt thou | 7 ] 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge is a quite | perish’ is an English version of an ‘‘amphi- | seve: 
distinct proceeding from his entry at a Col- | bological ’’ Latin sentence, usually quoted in | arice 
lege. There were formerly many instances | the form, 1827 
of students who entered at a College but Ibis redibis non morieris in bello. Chr 
never became members of the University by | See ‘ Bohn’s Dictionary of Latin Quota- 
matriculation, and of whom the University | tions,’ edited by H. T, Riley; W. F. H.]| No 
has no official record. King, ‘ Dict. of Classical and Foreign Quota- 
Brathwait is said, ante. p. 215, to have | tions,’ 3rd edition, p. 9 (under “ Aio te, qu 
written ‘‘ the humorous and descriptive poem | Aeacida, Romanos vincere posse’’); W. G. 
‘ Drunken Barnaby.’’ This is not the name | Benham’s ‘ Book of Quotations’ (1924), &e. | Hdit 
which the author gave it. The title | If no pause is made between non and | part 
‘Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys to the | morteris, it will be a prophecy of a safe} Kdn 
North of England...... ’ was, to quote | return for the man to whom it is addressed; | pq 
Haslewood, ‘‘ fabricated for this entertaining | if non is closely attached to redibis, with a} com 
Itinerary on its first reappearance’’ (1716). | pause before morieris, the reverse is denoted. } shal 
Epwarp Brensty. | The line, as it stands, is a choliambic verse, Fat 
| of a sort, being spoilt hy the anapaest in the pth 
W S. WALKER (exlvii. 212). — The| 4th foot. But ‘ redibis non” is a strange } «Pp, 
* author of ‘Gustavus Vasa and other | piece of Latin. ‘‘ Nunquam” would be] Ed 
Poems’ was William Sidney Walker (1795- | better than ‘‘non,’’ if one could abandon | fear 
1846), born at Pembroke, South Wales, the | metre altogether; or it might be punctu-> B 
son of anaval officer. He is best known as a | ated, fe soree 
Shakespearean critic. There is a notice of | Ibis, redibis? Non! Morieris in bello. | gar. 
him, nearly three columns in length, by Sir| Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary distin- } bette 
Sidney Lee in the ‘ Dictionary of National | guishes between Amphibology and Equivoce-} Eyi¢ 
Biography.’ Walker was educated at Eton | tion. His example of the former is Noli} plai 
and at Trinity, Cambridge. He became a| regem occidere timere bonum est. The more f sons 
fellow of lis college, but resigned as he did usual form of this is Hdwardwm occidere ¥ on le 
not feel able to take holy orders. For the | nolite timere bonum est, and the story went} prac 
rest of his life he largely depended on an that this message was concocted by Adamf If 
annuity settled on him by his friend, Mack- | of Orlton, Bishop of Hereford, for Queel } for 5 
worth Praed. He was ‘of diminutive | Isabella to send to the custodians of Edward | to [, 
stature, of uncouth appearance and manner, | IT, but there is a similar legend of an event f all ¢ 
and abnormally absent-minded.’’ John | that took place over a century earlier. nate 
Moultrie, who published Walker’s ‘ Poetical | Epwarp Bensty. | here, 
Remains’ with a Memoir of his friend,! uch Hadham, Herts. 
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A PETTET (cxlvii, 191).—There is a short 
* notice of Alfred Pettet in the ‘ General 
History of the County of Norfolk,’ published 
in 1829, from which it appears that he was 
born in the parish of St. Andrew in the City 
of Norwich. His musical education com- 
menced in the choir of Norwich Cathedral 
under Dr. Beckwith, to whom he was an 
articled pupil, and he afterwards studied 
under Mr. Charles Neate of London. In 
1814 he was appointed organist of St. Step- 
hen’s Church. Norwich, and in 1819 succeeded 
John Beckwith as organist to St. Peter Man- 
croft Church, which situation he was then 
(1829) holding. It is stated that as a com- 
peser he may confidently rest his claims on 
his volume of ‘ Sacred Music,’ a work uni- 
versally considered the best of its kind, on 
the presentation of which to the King he was 
appointed one of His Majesty’s composers. 
This work appears from a foot-note to be a 
compilation of original sacred music by 
various composers, eight of the pieces being 
by Pettet himself, who had newly arranged 
several others. The notice contains refer- 
aices to The Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 
1827, The Monthly Magazine, No. 83, Library 
Chronicle, No. 439, and Atheneum, No. 13. 
Gro. W. G. Barnarp. 


Norwich. 


HE SEALING OF FONTS (exlvii. 210). 
— Burn’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Law’ (6th 
Rdit. 1797), vol. ii. p. 296 gives the following 
particulars with reference to Archbishop 
Edmund’s Constitution as to fonts: 

Edm. There shall be a font of stone or other 
competent material in every church, which 
shall be decently covered and kept, and not 
converted to other uses. And the water, where- 
in the child shall be baptized, shall not be 
kept above seven days in the font. (Lyndwood, 
‘Provinciale,’? Edit. Oxford, 1679, p. 241). 

Edm. The fonts shall be kept locked up, for 
fear of sorcery. (Lyndwood, p. 247). 

Burn comments on the words ‘‘ for fear of 
sorcery” as follows :—‘‘ This was some vul- 
gar superstition, which Lyndwood says, it is 
better to say nothing of, than to explain.”’ 
Evidently Lyndwood was afraid, if he ex- 
plained what the superstition was, that per- 
sons who before were ignorant of it, might, 
on learning its nature, attempt to put it into 
practice. 

If the above information is not sufficient 
for your correspondent’s purpose, a reference | 
to Lyndwood’s work will no doubt give him 
all the information he requires. | Unfortu- 
nately this book is not available for reference | 
here, but judging from Hazlitt’s ‘ Dictionary | 
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of Faiths and Folk-lore’ (Reeves and Turner, 
1905), sub. tit. ‘ Font,’ the original Latin 
of the Constitution referred to is Fontes 
baptismales sub sera clausi teneantur propter 
sortilegia. 

Wx. Setr- WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

For the Constitutions of St. Edmund in 
1236 I would refer your enquirer to the life 
of the Saint by Alban Butler, s. Nov. 16. 
In the reformation of abuses Edmund pub- 
lished his Constitutions in thirty-six canons 
and, according to Butler, they are extant in 
Linwood (or Lynwode), Spelman, Wilkins, 
Johnson and in Labbe’s editious of the Coun- 
cils. Hook, ‘ Lives of the Archbishops’ 
(Bentley), vol. iii. p. 3, mentions that it was 
‘* necessary to keep the fonts under lock and 
key, for fear of sorcery; though the manner 
of committing the offence does not appear.’’ 
This was in accordance with Canon IX of 
Edmund’s Constitutions. | Hook’s ‘ Church 
Dictionary’ under ‘Font’ reproduces Kd- 
mund’s instruction [ut supra]. 

Tyack in his ‘Lore and Legend of the 
English Church’ mentions that a synod at 
Durham in 1220 ordained that fonts should 
be furnished with covers and locks lest the 
water should be used for enchantments, and 
these covers have in several cases developed 
into lofty canopies, or open chambers cover- 
ing the font as the ciborium anciently did 
the altar. 

F. A. Paley in his ‘ Illustrations of Bap- 
tismal Fonts’ (1844) mentions that Lynwode 


| advanced the opinion that wooden covers 


were not only used to keep the water fresh 
and clean, ‘‘The reason assigned by Lyn- 
wode is propter sortilegia—to avoid magic 
influences. The earlier fonts were covered 
with a flat board fastened down by staples 
fixed in the stone and projecting above their 
upper margin.” 

While the order by St. Edmund for the 
sealing of fonts was not original, having been 
anticipated by the Durham Council in 1220, 
the Constitutions of the Saint furnish us 
with much interesting reading. In Canon 
IV, the wives of clergy were styled ‘‘ concu- 
bines ’’ and they were ordered to marry lay- 
men or go into a cloister. Canon VI “ put 
a stop”’ to clergy attending Scotales or pub- 
lic compotations, and the announcement in 
churches of those orgies was prohibited. 
Canon XV ordered that mothers and nurses 
were to be admonished every Lord’s Day 
against the overlaying of children. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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(\APTAIN CHARLES MORRIS (exlvii. 


205).—In 1879 there were two young men 
in Dublin making hay merrily of their patri- 
mony. They had considerable musical talent, 
and one of them put melody to the song of 
Capt. Morris from which Scott quoted. As I 
remember them the lines did not begin with 
‘*Then.’’ There were, I think, three verses. 
I can only recall two. As I did not find 


them in a book of his songs, it may be of , 


interest to note them : 


In life I’ve rung all changes through, 

Ran every pleasure down; 

Tried pes 4 excess of folly, too, 

And lived with half the town. 

For me, there’s nothing new nor rare, 

Till wine deceives my brain, 

And that I think’s a reason fair 

To fill my glass again, 

And that I think’s a reason fair 

To fill my glass again! 

For many a lad I’ve known is dead, 

And many a lass grown old; 

And as the lesson strikes my lhead, 

My weary heart grows cold— 

But wine awhile drives off despair, 

And bids a hope remain— 

And that I think’s a reason fair. 

To fill .my glass again, 

And that I think’s a reason fair 

To fill my glass again. 

GEORGE EGERTON. 
MHOMAS SCOT, THE REGICIDE (cexlvii. 
212).—Thomas Scot was twice married, 

the second time about the year 1649. G. F. 





London in the year 1616; and several person: 
in this Society, finding that the congregation 
kept not their first principles of separation, 
.. . desired that they might be dismissed and 
allowed to form a distinct congregation. 
This was not actually done, however, until 
1633; and their Confession of Faith was 
published in 1646. 

It is not without interest to find Robert 
Vaughan, the historian of Nonconformity 
saying : 

The disposition of the Independents gener. 
erally to recognise piety in the Church of 
England—and even in the Church of Rome 
was deemed highly reprehensible by their 
Baptist brethren. 

C. J. Torrenuam., 

Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 


JOTTON’S POEM, ‘YOU MEANER 
BEAUTIES’ (exlvii. 184, s.v. ‘ Mem- 
orabilia’).—It is here stated that the fuller 
form of this poem, as found in two manv- 
scripts, has never been printed. It was 
printed in ‘ A Crew of kind London Gossips,’ 


by S. R., edition of 1663. 


G. C. Moore Suita, 


JHE VACHE: CHEESE FARM (exlvii. 
211).—The Vache, Chalfont St. Giles, is 


| named after Sir Richard de la Vache, Knight 


R. B. may find the following quotation, from | 
Butler’s ‘ Acts and Monuments of our late | 


Parliament...’ by J. Cairne, printed in 
1659, of use: — ‘‘ Gentlemen, my father-in- 


law, Plush-Bacon, is dead and hath cheated | 


me out of £5,000, besides, it will take £10,000 
to make me honest.”’ 
I think ‘‘ Plush ”’ was the equivalent of 


‘‘Lush,”? used by Mr. Sleery in Dickens’s | 


‘Hard Times.’ Scot’s second 
ever, was a widow, so she would not have 


been married in her maiden name, 
J. G. M. 


HE FIRST BAPTIST CHAPELS (exlvii. 
210). — Although the Baptists have in- 


wife, how- | 


herited one or two points of belief held by | 


the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century 


(which latter sect has been almost universally | 


regarded as heretical), ‘‘ there is no essential 
historical connection ’’ between the two (JJ. 
H. Blunt, ‘ Dict. of Sects,’ 1892). The 
true origin of the English Baptists is told— 
according to the same authority—by William 
Kiffin, one of their founders. He says: 
There was a congregation of Protestant 


Dissenters of the Independent persuasion in 


| another purparty, by purchase, 


| 


of Bigenhall, Bicester, by Edward III in 
1363. The family of De La Vache owned 
other property in Bucks at Aston Clinton, 
where a farm still bears their name; this 
they acquired at the close of the thirteenth 
century and held until the daughter and 
heir of Sir Philip de la Vache (d. 1407) 
married Richard Grey de Wilton. Both the 
Chalfont and Aston ‘‘ Vaches’’ appear to 
have been sold by the heirs or descendants of 
the De La Vache fainily about 1506 (vide 
Lipscombe iii, 226 and ‘ Vict. County His- 
tory,’ p. 314). The arms of the De La 
Vaches are given as; Gules three lions 
argent having crowns or, which will not 
please Mr. Hepcer Wattace so well as if 
they had contained the harmless, necessary 
cow. 
Vate oF AYLESBURY. 


Chalfont St. Giles. The Manor. After 
the descent of the estate of the Mandervilles 
to the Barons of Wolverton, and the death of 
Ralph de Wolverton, in his minority in 
Edw. III, Hugh Wake succeeded to one- 
fourth of that inheritance, from his ancestor, 
John de Wolverton the younger; he obtained 
from Con- 
stantina de Wolverton. In 1360, he sold 
half the Manor of Chalfont St. Giles to 
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Richard de la Vache, who acquired another 
fourth part from Thomas, son of John Cow- 
ley and Elizabeth his wife, daughter and 
heir of Theobald Grosset, in 1363. 
same time, John, son and heir of Hugh, 
released all claim to his father’s part of the 
same Manor. Thus, the family of the Vache 
appears to have superseded the descendants 
of the original grantees in their principal 
estate in Chalfont St. Giles. 

Dugdale says that the first mention of the | 
family of Vache (whence he conceives this 
place to be denominated) is in 1277. 

This estate was sold to Thomas Fleetwood, 
Esq. circa. 1654. He died 1 Nov., 1570, and 
was succeeded in this estate by Sir George 
Fleetwood, Knt. 

The above particulars are from Lipscomb’s | 
‘History and Antiquities of the County of | 
Buckingham,’ vol. 1ii. pp. 225-7. On p. 
235 is an illustration of the tablet of brass | 
afixed to a stone in the wall of St. Giles’s 
Church of Thomas Fletewoode, his two wives 
and eighteen children. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Library Constitutional Club. 

The Vache, a fairly-common (N.F.) term | 
for a demesne cow-pasture, sometimes occur- | 
ring in the plural form; the Vatches, or 
vactes, meaning pastures: or, possibly also, 
for the Vaccaries, or cow-houses (L. vaccaria 
M.F. vacherie). Cf. O.F. Vache: Cow; 
Hugh le Vacher (Vaccarius). It is rather | 
difficult to imagine how such a term could 
lead to a Lordship manorial, such as is im- 
plied by the 1570 inscribed monument at 
Chalfont S. Giles, referred to by Mr. R. H. 
WattaceE: but then, a church-monument 
of that date may perhaps be allowed laxity | 
of expression. It must not be called a legal | 
or land Document. Still, I think there may 
have been such a manor of old; for I find a 
Warner de Vacca holding (a.p. 1166) in co. | 
Bucks 1 fee in the Carta of Hamo Fitz Mein- | 
felin; and in 1302 Mathew de la Vache 
holds 4 part of the Vill (no doubt, the same) 
in Chalfont S. Giles, and he was succeeded 
there by Richard, probably his son. 

St. Cratr BappeELey. 


James Thorne, F.S.A., in his ‘ Handbook | 
to the Environs of London,’ vol. i. p. 82 
(1876 ed.), says that the Vache at Chalfont 
St. Giles is ‘‘the old manor house, formerly 
a moated mansion, with a chapel: but the 
chapel was destroyed and the moat filled up | 
when the house was rebuilt many years ago.”’ | 
He goes on to say that 

the origin of this name has been a subject 
of some speculation. The manor belonged in ' 
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the 14th century to Richard de la Veche, but 


whether he derived his name from, or gave 
it to, the place, is uncertain. A local tradi- 
tion makes the original Vache to have been 
King John’s dairy. King John may be dis- 


| missed as merely one of those mythical nuclei 
‘that seem requisite to the crystallization and 


| gestion. 


preservation of a tradition, but it may be 


| worth noting, for those who think traditions 


“have mostly something in them” that 


vachery was a medieval term for a dairy. 


LaurRENcCE M. Wutcxo. 


| ARCOURT EFFIGIES IN WORCES- 
TER CATHEDRAL (exlvii. 211). — In 
the south-east transept set somewhat askew to 
the wall is a tomb with the recumbent figure 
of a knight still showing traces of the ancient 
colouring. The effigy is in full chain armour 
with poleyns of plate over the knee-caps and 
surcoat; an inscription in gothic characters 
is engraved on brass, as follows:—Icy gist 
syr guilleaume de harcourt fys robert de har- 
court et de Isabelle de camvile. 
The shield on the left arm of the effigy 
bears the arms of the Harcourts, Gules two 


| bars or. 


This sandstone effigy of c. 1300 is figured 
on p. 647 of E. S. Prior and A. Gardner’s 


| * An Account of Medieval Figure-Scuplture 


in England’ (1912). 


|, ,In the south aisle of the Lady Chapel is 
| the fourteenth-century effigy of a lady, whose 
| head rests on a square cushion, her left hand 
‘holding the cord of her cloak, and a dog 


lying at her feet. This is one of the finest 
sepulchral effigies in the cathedral, and is 
said by Britton to represent a Lady Har- 
court; Bloxam, however, makes no sug- 
See ‘The Cathedral Church of 
Worcester’ by E. F. Strange (1900), p. 71. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


BoOvVAINE (BEAUVEYSN ?) (12 S. xii. 
293, 359; 13S. i. 79).—As no solution 
of CotoneL SoutHAM’s difficulty has yet ap- 
peared in ‘ N, & Q.’ the following suggestion, 
which TI offer with some diffidence, may be of 
use to him. 

Cou. SouTHam says that the Irish branch 
of the Hazelton family ‘“‘ named their manor 
in Ireland ‘ Bovaine’ when they emigrated 
from England.’”? As far as I remember he 
does not state whether he saw the name 
‘‘Bovaine’’ in an old document. If so, 
possibly the final letter, e, ought to be ac- 
cented (as in old documents, where we fre- 
quently find ‘‘ Chene”’ or ‘‘ Cheyne” for 
“‘ Cheney ”? or ‘‘ Cheyney,’’ and ‘“‘ Peche ”’ 
for ‘‘ Peachey ”’ or “‘ Pechey ’’), which would 
give ‘‘ Bovainey.’? The preservation of 
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** Bovaine’’ as a spelling of ‘‘ Bovainey ”’ 
may be compared the 


Chelsea, so called from the Cheynes, Vis- 
counts Newhaven. 

‘* Bovaine.’’ then, might conceivably stand 
for ‘‘ Bovainey,’’ which last is not a very 
far-fetched form of the name ‘‘ Boveney.”’ 
There is a village called Boveney in the 
parish of Burnham, South Buckinghamshire ; 
it stands on the banks of the Thames, not 
much further up the river than Eton and 


Windsor, and gives its name to one of the | 


locks. 
It would not be difficult to discover 
whether or not the name of Hazelton (or one 
of its forms under another spelling) occurs 
in the parochial records. 
CRANTOCK. 
LEGAL TRIAL OF ANIMALS (cxlvii. 
102, 141, 178, 235). — An article under 
the title ‘ Trial of Animals,’ by Hampton L. 
Carson, appeared in The Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 1911, lvi. 
410-15. 


posssible for me to examine; but I shall be 


glad to lend it to Mr. Wattace if he will | 


send request, with his address, to me through 
the Editor. 
ROCKINGHAM. 
OHN OWEN (OSWEN), PRINTER 
(cxlvii. 174).—All the known particulars 
of John Oswen, printer, of Ipswich and 
Worcester, were collected by the Rev. J. R. 


Burton and published in the Worcestershire , 


Architectural Society’s Transactions, vol. 
xxiv, pp. 197-213. His article is entitled 
‘Early Worcestershire Printers and Books.’ 
Apparently where Oswen was born and the 
date of his death are unknown. He was 
established at Ipswich in 1548, but left at 
Christmas the same year, and went to 
Worcester, where he is known to have been 
established until 1553. In the following 
year when Mary came to the throne the 
Worcester press ceased work, and probably 
Oswen sought an asylum in Holland or Swit- 
zerland. A bibliograpy of his works is given 

in the before-mentioned article. 

F, C. Morean, 
Librarian. 
Malvern. 

LD-FASHIONED ROSES (cexlvii. 210). 
— Three or four years ago I purchased 
some roses from Mr. James Walters, Mount 


Radford Nurseries, Wonford Road, Exeter, | 


and in his catalogue the noisette ‘‘ Ophirie ”’ 
is given. Since the date of the catalogue 
this rose may, of course, have gone out of 


preservation of | 
‘* Cheyne ’”’ in the name of Cheyne Walk, in | 


My reprint it is physically im- | 


| cultivation, but it would be worth §, Rs, 
while to enquire of Mr. Walters. Failing 
that source 1 should feel inclined to beg some 
cuttings of the specimen in the churchyard, 
_ Properly prepared rose cuttings, 6 to 8 
inches long, strixe readily in sandy soil at 
this time of year. 
T. W. Tyrrett. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


ERDINANDO AS AN ENGLISH 

CHRISTIAN NAME (exlvii. 210). — 

| The Christian name of Sir Ferdinando 

Gorges, Governor of Plymouth, carries the 

| name back for some twenty years before the 

birth of Fairfax, According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Gorges was born in 1566? 


M. 
The fifth Earl of Derby was named 
Ferdinando. He was born about 1559, 
ods J.B; 


In Sir Clements Markham’s ‘ Life of the 
Great Lord Fairfax’ (1870), p. 6, Ferdin- 
ando, the second Lord Fairfax of Cameron, 
is said to have been ‘‘ called after his father’s 
brother, who had died young.’’ On p. 5 we 
read that ‘‘Sir Thomas Fairfax [Ferdin- 
ando’s grandfather] was in the wars in 
Italy and Germany, and formed friendships 
abroad, which doubtless account for one of 
his sons, who died young, being named 
Ferdinando.”’ 

Kpwarp BENSLY. 


‘6 (KREAG ” (CRICKET), 7ZEMP. EDW. 
T (exlvii. 209). — Halliwell’s ‘ A Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
vol. i. p. 278, gives the word ‘‘ Creag”’ as a 
game of ninepins. 
ALFRED SyDNEY LEWIS. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


‘* QISES ” (cxlvii. 209). — ‘‘Sises”’ or 
‘* Syses ’? were small wax tapers. See 
Kerry’s ‘ History of the Municipal Church 
of St. Lawrence, Reading,’ p. 52. 
G. F. R. B. 


A wax-taper.—‘‘ Syse waxe candel, Bou- 
gee,’’? Palgrave, 1530, subst. f. 64. — See 
Halliwell, ‘A Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ ii. 745, s.v. ‘ Sise.’ 

Atrrep SypNty LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


AUTHOR WANTED (exlvii. 195). — “ And 
| dear the School boy spot, ete.,” comes from 
| Byron’s ‘ Don Juan,’ Canto i, stanza 126. 

Morrer Hamitton Scorrt. 
9, Queens Gate Gardens, S.W.7. ° 
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Master Richard Quyny. By Edgar I. Fripp. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. net). 

M* FRIPP’S studies of Elizabethan Strat- 

ford have already indebted to him all 
lovers of Shakespeare—not least of them our 
own readers, to whom a most valuable por- 
tion was directly communicated during the 
autumn of 1920 and the spring of 1921 (12 8. 
vii and viii). He has eniarged in all direc- 
tions our views about the conditions under 
which Shakespeare’s childhood and youth 
were spent. ‘his new hook contributes to the 





Shakespeare problem some additional correc- 


tion of the time-worn legend that the poet 
grew up among the illiterate, a “ Stratford 
hoor ” among Stratford boors. Here we may 
see, in his own intimate circle, not merely 
capable tradesmen and active citizens, but 
also more than one—Richard Quyny and 
Abraham Sturley pre-eminent among them— 
endowed with the turn of mind which lends 
itself easily to refinement, and not altogether 
unfortunate in opportunity. Several of the 
families of Shakespeare’s level contrived to 
send a son to the university. Mr. Fripp is 
strongly inclined to favour the story that 
Shakespeare entered an attorney’s office on 
quitting school. He believes that the boy’s 
schooling suffered no curtailment, and that 
Henry Rogers, Town Clerk and Steward from 
1571 to 1586, was his instructor in the law. It 
may be conceded that conjecture on these 
lines explains Shakespeare’s readiness’ with 
legal terms better than the hypothesis which 
this with his father’s frequent 
entanglement in litigation. Nor will Mr. 
Fripp allow that Shakespeare, departing with 
the players, left his native town for a long 
term of years. He seems to see him twice at 
least, at an interval of a year or two, god- 
father to a fellow-townsman’s boy, named Wil- 
liam, and finds here ground for supposing 
him to have spent, as a rule, some part of 
each year at Stratford. Perhaps in this as in 
some other points, Mr. Fripp is a little too 
sanguine 

While their bearing on Shakespeare is 
naturally their main interest, this picture of 
an Elizabethan town, and the group of char- 
acter-sketches composing its civic authority, 
are in themselves most pleasing and instruc- 
tive. No one among them can claim to be a 
Will Pate—“ the Learned ‘Waollen Draper ” 
of Swift’s and Arbuthnot’s acquaintance—and 
we see them mostly at some disadvantage 
labouring so often to redress misfortune or 
withstand the little tyrants of their fields. But 
additional detail tends to lower any astonish- 
ment that Shakespeare should have arisen 
from among them, and have chosen to return 
to them. 

We would like to utter a word of friendly 
protest against the device adopted here of 
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| common in French books, 





| peare,” 


intercalating matters usually given in foot- 

notes in the middle of the text of a letter. 

The pages where this is done are thereby made 

almost too difficult to read. The practice is 

but the different, 
and heavier, quotation-marks make it there 
much easier. 

Minutes and’ Accounts of the Corporation of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Vol. II. 1566-1577. 
Transcribed by Richard Savage, with an 
Introduction and Notes by Edgar I. Fripp. 
(Published for the Dugdale Society, Lon- 
don, Humphrey Milford). 

HIS is Vol. Lil of the Publications of the 

Dugdale Society. Continuing the ‘ Min- 

utes and Accounts’ of the Stratford Corpora- 
tion, it focusses, according to plan, as much 
light as possible upon John Shakespeare. 
Several of his contemporaries are of more 
account than he, but as their worth comes 
better into view, he also, as their associate, 
gains in dignity, and we can see that for the 
first twelve or thirteen years of William 
Shakespeare’s life, the family had a good 
position in the town, and were increasing in 
prosperity and consideration. The period 
with which this volume deals witnessed the 
height of John Shakespeare’s fortune, and 
then that turn in it of which we should so 
gladly iearn the true cause and import. In 
1568-9 he was Bailiff of Stratford; and in 
1571-2 Head Alderman. deputy to good Adrian 
Quyny; but on Jan. 23, 1576/7, in the list of 
those present at the “ hall,” the note “ab 
appears against the name “ Johannes shax- 
and, save on one doubtful occasion, 
the Council meetings, at which he was once 
so constant and active an attendant, know 
him no more. 

Mr. Fripp’s Introduction to the records 
gives every ascertained fact its full value. 
We found the sections on Queen Elizabeth’s 
visits to Warwickshire and on the drama par- 
ticularly good. Our author, with plenty of 
documentation, lays much stress on Puritan 
appreciation and use of the drama before and 
until the London theatres set up the associa- 
tion between the play and vice or sinful 
frivolity. John Shakespeare as_ Bailiff wel- 
comed players to Stratford, bestowing on two 
companies that came in his year donations 
from the borough purse. Another interesting 
subject—though perforce occupying _ little 
space—is that of W illiam, Shakespeare's school- 
masters. “ Self-schooled ” is doubtless a true 
epithet to attach to the poet, and yet may 
well be only partially true. His plays abound 
in evidence that he picked up knowledge— 
detailed and clear-cut—of occupations  thiat 
came within his observation; and it is hardly 
to be supposed that so alert a mind did not 
make its profit of whatever a schoolmaster 
had to offer it, whether by way of instruction 
or of personal influence. Whatever else the 
Sonnets show or hide, they reveal that to per- 
sonal influence their writer was highly sus- 
ceptible 
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Greek Philosophy. 
J. Taylor, M.A. 
2s. 6d.) 

ISS TAYLOR’S introduction to Greek Phil- 
osophy stops short at Aristotle. That can, 
of course, be justified, but the number of post- 

Aristotelian books in her bibliography suggests 

an uneasy conscience. It might, indeed, have 

been worth sacrificing some of the space devoted 

to the pre-Socratics to give a few pages to a 

general account of the Hellenistic philosophies. 

Again, Miss Taylor writes of Plato with more 


An Introduction. By M. E. 
(Oxford University Press. 


sympathy and understanding than she does of | 


Aristotle. ‘lo the Aristotle's 
criticism of the essential 
the remoteness of Platonic 
restrial things, a. gulf which 


pertinence of 
** ideas ”’ 
Neo-Platonism 


found it necessary to bridge by intermediate | 


spiritual agencies, she is hardly fair. 


But any summary of a difficult subject in 140 | 


pages is bound to evoke differences of opinion 
about the selection of topics and the bias of 
emphasis. The test question is rather—will 


the book give an uninstructed reader a clear | 
and sensible idea of the subject, whetting his | 
appetite to learn more and that so far as may | 
be, without confining him in the blinkers cf | 


any particular fad or prejudice? This test 


Miss Taylor triumphantly passes. Her book | 
is clearly and in places eloquently written; it 
She knows her | 
explain | 
difficult things in a simple but interesting way. | 


is fair-minded and sensible. 
subject and she knows also how to 
Her book is worthy of the excellent series— 
‘the World’s Manuals ’—in which it appears. 
More Seventeenth Century Allusions to 
Shakespeare and his Works Not Hitherto 
Collected. (P. J. and A. E. Dobell). 
HIS additional collection of allusions num- 
bers well over a hundred. 
part they are found in obscure authors and 
lack much importance, but it is interesting 
to note what plays are quoted most freely. 
‘TIT Henry IV’ leads by a good deal, in this 
respect—not to be wondered at. That 
* Macbeth ’” and “The Tempest’? and 
‘Othello’ should come next seems, again, no 
more than might be expected, but we were 
rather surprised to find ‘ Measure for Meas- 
ure’ so well represented, and still more that 
‘Timon of Athens,’ ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
and ‘ Pericles’ should be found cropping up 
more frequently than ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
The first quotation is from Mercurius Brit- 
annicus, a pleasant find, which might have 
been further elucidated. ‘‘ He saies he 
[Sir Arthur Haslerig?] barbarously cut his 
[? a minister near Wantage] bookes into 
pieces: Those were only some Lady Psalters. 
and Cosin’s Devotions, and Pocklington’s 
Altar. and Shelford’s Sermons, and Shakes- 
peare’s Workes, and such Prelaticall trash 
as your Clergy men spend their Canonical] 
houres on.” This (of 1644) is an_ early 
glimpse of Shakespeare as “ not of an age, 
> 
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‘Harvard Excavations at Samaria.’ By G.A. 
D. G. Lyon. 7 
Mil- — 


Reisner, C. S. Fisher, and 
(Harvard University Press. 
ford. £8 8s. net). 
‘Designs by Inigo Jones 
Plays at Court. 
for the Walpole 
£2 2s. net). 
© Adrian Fortescue.’ 
J. W. Fortescue. 
net). : 
|‘ In the Nicobar Islands.’ By George White- * 
head. With a Preface by Sir R. C. Temple. 7 
(Seeley, Service. £1 1s. net). 
| ‘ Ben Kendim: A Record of Eastern Travel.” 
By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Aubrey Herbert. 
Hdited by Desmond MacCarthy.  (Hutchi- 
son. £1 Is. net). 
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The Cambridge University Press are about to 
publish the fourth and last volume of Pro- 
fessor EK. G. Browne’s literary history of 
Persia—the ‘ History of Persian Literature 
in Modern Times.’ 

| * Pottery and Porcelain: A Handbook of 

| Ceramics,’ in a translation from the Danish 
of the late Dr. Emil Hannover, Director of 
Kunstindustrimuseum, Copenhagen, made: 
by Mr. Bernard Rackham, of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. It will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Benn. 

“Dora Wordsworth: Her Book’ is a work 
based on an autograph book given to Words- 
worth’s daughter by Mrs. Hemans, by Dr. 
F. V. Morley, which is announced for pub- 
lication by Messrs. Selwyn and Blunt this 
month. 

| Messrs. Nisbet will publish about the middle 
of this month a book of recollections by 
Mrs. Drew, entitled ‘ Acton, Gladstone and 
others.” 

Among the books 
Leonard Parsons are ‘ Contemporary Lit- 
erary Criticism’ by Orlo Williams and, 
later, ‘Some Contemporary Dramatists,’ by 
Graham Sutton. 


announced by Messrs. 





CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante, p. 216, col. 2, 1. 12 from foot, for 
* Prof. Robertson” read Prof. Robertsow 
Smith. 

At ante p. 287, col. 1, 1. 
“admits a curious clause” 
curious clause. 


237 13 from foot, for 


read omits @ 





WHEN answering a query, or referring to at 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 





at which the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 





Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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